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To THE implements of the altar in the Greek Church belongs the Evangelion, i.e., 
the Gospel-lectionary,’ which in the liturgy, during the mass of the catechumens, is 
carried through the church and deposited again on the altar, after the deacon had 
passed through the royal doors of the iconostasis.* Considering the importance of 
the lectionary as the main book of the orthodox service, it is not surprising to find 
the Greek Church focusing its artistic energies on its embellishment by means of 
textual illustrations as well as the decoration of its covers with gold, enamels, and 
jewels. There is no other group of illuminated Greek manuscripts where the general 
level of artistic perfection is as high as among the lectionaries,* notwithstanding the 
fact that on occasion a Gospel book, a Psalter, a menologion or a collection of homilies 
may rival the very best lectionaries. 

It is, therefore, more than a coincidence that perhaps the finest Byzantine manu- 
script in the possession of the Pierpont Morgan Library is a lectionary. This only 
reflects the situation which must have prevailed in the foremost Constantinopolitan 
scriptoria in those centuries in which the best artists were employed in the manu- 
facturing of the main service book. The manuscript alluded to is the codex M. 639 
which once belonged to the Duke of Hamilton; then it was acquired by the Royal 
Museum of Berlin in 188g, only to be sold again in 1889. Later it passed into the 
hands of Henry Yates Thompson, from whose sale the Morgan Library obtained it 
in 1919.* About its earlier history nothing is known, and its date and place of origin 


1To be distinguished from the Tetraevan- 
gelon, i.e., the Four Gospels. 

*K. Weitzmann, “The Narrative and the 
Liturgical Gospel Illustrations,” in New Tes- 
tament Manuscript Studies, ed. by M. M. 
Parvis and A. P. Wikgren, Chicago 1950, pp. 
15 9ff. 

* The writer is preparing a publication en- 
titled The Illustrations of the Constantino- 
politan Lectionary (to be printed as a Dum- 
barton Oaks monograph) which, we hope, will 
demonstrate this point more clearly. 

*Sotheby, Catalogue of 91 manuscripts on 
vellum ... chiefly from the famous Hamilton 
collection, May 23, 1889, p. 6, Lot 3 and pl. 
1; A Descriptive Catalogue of the Second 
Series of 50 Manuscripts in the Collection of 
Henry Yates Thompson, Cambridge 1go2, pp. 
353ff. no. gg (M. R. James); C. R. Gregory, 
Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes, Leipzig 


1909, p. 421, no. 381 and p. 1229; H. Y. 
Thompson, Illustrations from One Hundred 
Manuscripts in the Library of H. Y. Thomp- 
son, London 1912, vol. 11, pls. xx-xxvu; Soth- 
eby, Catalogue of 28 Illuminated Manuscripts, 
the Property of H. Y. Thompson, June 3, 1919, 
p. 43, Lot xxm and pl. 30; C. R. Morey, “The 
Illuminated Manuscripts of the J. Pierpont 
Morgan Library” in The Arts, vir (1925), p- 
190 and fig. 2; B. da Costa Greene and M. P. 
Harrsen, The Pierpont Morgan Library, Ex- 
hibition of Illuminated Manuscripts, held at 
the New York Public Library, New York 1933- 
34, P- 14, no. 24 and pl. 24; M. W. Redus, “The 
Text of the Major Festivals of the Menologion 
in the Greek Gospel Lectionary” in Studies 
in the Lectionary Text, vol. u, no. 2, Chicago 
1936; H.R. Willoughby, The Four Gospels of 
Karahissar, vol. 1, Chicago 1936, passim and 
pl. cxxiv; S. De Ricci and W. J. Wilson, 


by the miniatures of a menologion in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, cod. B21, 
in which the heritage of the tenth centu 


of that century, the Athos Psalter, Pantokratoros 49 may be quoted, the Easter tables 
of which begin with the year a.p. 1084.° Here the miniaturist is in general less sure 
in the proportions of the human body and striving for a more ascetic rendering of it. 
In comparison, differences in style between the second half of the eleventh and the 
first half of the twelfth century seem less marked, although they do exist. Within the 
latter phase belongs, e.g., the Gospel book in the Vatican, cod. Urb. gr. 2, datable 
between the years 1119 and A.D. 1143.”° Delicate as its miniatures are, certain man- 
nerisms can now be observed in the increasing schematizations of the garments, the 
stereotyped faces with the protruding narrow foreheads and other features which 
aim at a greater patternization. 

If we consider the three datable manuscripts just mentioned as characteristic works 
of successive phases of Constantinoplitan art, to which all three belong, it should 
be possible to associate the miniatures of the Morgan manuscript more closely with 
one of these phases. Since the portraits of the evangelists are the most carefully ex- 


Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- LII-LIV, LXXI-LXXIII, LXXVI-LXXIX. 
scripts in the United States and Canada, vol. 7K. Clark, op. cit., assumes a thirteenth 
i, New York 1937, p. 1475; K. W. Clark, A century date which, in our opinion, is too late, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testa- not only from the point of view of the minia- 
ment Manuscripts in America, Chicago 1937, tures, but also the paleography. 
pp. 155ff. and pl. xxx, with further bibli- 8 Catalogue of the Walters Art Gallery, 


ography; Walters Art Gallery, Early Christian op. cit., p. 139 no. 707 and pl. xcrx. The manu- 

and Byzantine Art, an Exhibition held at script can be dated within the reign of Michael 

the Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore IV the Paphlagonian (A.D. 1034-1041). 

1947, p. 138, no. 705 and pl. xciv. ® Lately K. Weitzmann, The Joshua Roll, 
* The codex possesses 378 folios and meas- Princeton 1948, pp. 75ff. and figs. 78, 80-81, 86 


ures 33.4 X 25 cm. here the older bibliography). pty 
. a te for ‘this reason that so many lection- 20 C, Stornajolo, Miniature delle Omilie di 
aries are written in the so-called Slavonic Giacomo Monaco e dell’ Evangeliario Greco 
uncial, e.g., K. Weitzmann, Die Byzantinische Urbinate, Codices e Vaticanis selecti, ser. 
Buchmalerei des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts, Ber- minor, vol. 1, Rome 1910, pls. 83-93. 
lin 1935, pls. vi, xxl, no. 124, XXXVI, XLVIII, 
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ecuted pictures, they lend themselves most readily to stylistic comparisons. The figure 
of Matthew (fig. 309) is in its feeling for organic structure and corporeal reality not 
quite as firm as the figures of the Walters menologion.* To some extent the painter 
replaces this lack of sureness by a greater elaboration of details whereby the style be- 
comes more “‘miniature-like” in the more restricted sense of the word which equates 
“miniature” with “minuteness.’”’ Such comparisons have, of course, only a relative 
value. Compared with the Mark in the codex Pantokratoros 49 (fig. 311), the evange- 
list in the Morgan manuscript has retained more organic structure and behaves more 
calmly like a meditating philosopher. Somewhat greater are the differences between 
John dictating to Prochorus (fig. 90) and the same group in the Urbinatus graecus 2 
(fig. 291): while in the former the elegance of the stance, based on a good model of 
the Macedonian renaissance, is still strongly felt, the latter shows a marked weakening 
in the sense of proportions and organic structure. In the light of these comparisons, 
we are inclined to date the Morgan lectionary still in the second half of the eleventh 
century, i.e., after the Walters menologion, close to the Pantokratoros Psalter and 
distinctly earlier than the Urbinatus. 

Stylistically, the miniatures can clearly be divided into two groups: to one belong 
the evangelist portraits and most of the initial scenes (figs. 293 and passim), and to 
the other the small framed scenes (figs. 315 and passim) towards the end of the 
manuscript. In the first the plastic values are more strongly emphasized by a flexible 
play of high lights, while in the second the figures are rather stiff and covered by an 
abstract system of golden high lights which tends to flatten the bodies. These dif- 
ferences are not sufficiently interpreted by the assumption of various artistic indi- 
vidualities, but they reflect most likely a training in different scriptoria. The ascetic 
figure style with golden high lights is known to us through the marginal miniatures 
of the Theodore Psalter in London, British Museum Add. Ms. 19352 Which was 
made in 1066 in the famous Studios monastery.” We do not suggest that the same 
artist worked on the two manuscripts involved, but it is a reasonable assumption 
that the second illustrator of the Morgan manuscript got his training in the Studios 
at about the same time that the London Psalter was produced in that renowned 
monastery. 

All these observations help to confirm that the Morgan lectionary was made in 
Constantinople. The perfection of the coloring and the elegance of the linear design 
it shares with many manuscripts surely made in the capital. But whether it was pro- 
duced in an imperial scriptorium, as has been suggested, is open to doubt. Admittedly 
all attributions to an imperial scriptorium are somewhat hypothetical, though it is 
not unreasonable to assume that certain first-rate manuscripts, which have an imperial 
dedication either textual or pictorial, like the Walters menologion and the Urbinatus 
graccus 2, were executed in a scriptorium working for or supported by the emperor. 
We must admit that we are unable, because of the lack of a dedication or of any 
distinct preference in the choice of the pictorial themes,** to suggest a particular 
scriptorium or monastery in or for which the Morgan lectionary was executed. 

«1 Cf. the reproduction, mentioned in note 8. I, 1910, pls. u-m1; J. Ebersolt, La miniature 

* Palaeographical Society, vol. 1, 1873-1883, byzantine, Paris 1926, p. 29, pl. xxvr and else- 


pl. 53; G. F. Warner, British Museum Repro- where. 
ductions from Illuminated Manuscripts, Series ** For instances where the locality could be 
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LITAN LECTIONA 
RY 
The importance of the lectionari 


ur categories of miniatures c istingui 
] an be distinguished 
in the Morgan lectionary. There are no full-page miniatures in it, which in some 


lectionaries form the sole decoration,” but those miniatures which extend over both 


writing columns can clearly be derived from them, su : 
; » Such as th 
seated evangelists, Matthew, Luke, and Mark (figs. 309 ee ee 


overcrowd the background, thus obscuring the original idea of the evangelist writing 
in a studio. 

In the first miniature (fig. 290) the broad decorative frame includes what in a richer 
model surely had formed two full-page, antithetic miniatures. Such an arrangement 
is preserved in a lectionary from the middle of the eleventh century in the Athos 
monastery Dionysiu, cod. 740, where the John and Prochorus group occupies a full 
verso page while the opposite recto page shows the Anastasis, though in a size already 
slightly reduced. Similarly it can be assumed that the double miniature for the 
first of September (fig. 319) is reduced from two larger miniatures which were orig- 
inally facing each other. That the Giving of the Book of Isaiah to Christ existed as 
a full-page miniature in lectionaries we know from the codex Leningrad 21;** and 
as for Symeon Stylites, the above-mentioned lectionary in Dionysiu possesses a picture 


ig ar car ee eg 


determined by this method cf. Weitzmann, manuscript will be published in full in the 
“Narrative and Liturgical Gospel Illustra- publication announced in note 3. For other 
tions,” pp. 171ff. pictures of it, cf. Weitzmann, “Narrative and 
** As to the definition of what we call a Liturgical Gospel Illustrations,” pls. x1v, xvi- 
polycyclic manuscript, cf. K. Weitzmann, Illus- XVII, XX, NO. 1, XXI, XXIV-XxVI, xxx. Lately the 
trations in Roll and Codex, A Study of the new librarian in Dionysiu has renumbered the 
Origin and Method of Text Illustration, more recent accessions and has given to our 
Princeton 1947, pp. 196, 198ff., 204. codex the number 587, a signature which in the 
** The Athos manuscripts Iviron I, Lavra future will have to replace the number 740. 
Skevophylakion, and most of the miniatures 17C. R. Morey in Art Bulletin, x1 (1929), 
of Leningrad 21. p. 79 and fig. 94; Weitzmann, Roll and Codex, 
16 Marcu Beza, Byzantine Art in Roumania, p- 180 and fig. 191. 


London 1940, p. 53 and fig. 30; this important 
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with the saint on top of the column which fills the whole width and nearly the full 
height. Comparable to the Anastasis as the Easter picture, with which the movable 
feasts begin, the first of September marks the beginning of the calendar year and 
for this very reason such prominence is given to the illustrations of Christ in the 
Synagogue and of Symeon Stylites. 

Next in importance are the framed pictures mainly from the New Testament (figs. 
315-318, 327, 328-330) which, characteristically enough, illustrate only lections from 
the Passion Week and the great calendar feasts, thus being distinguished from the 
illustrations of the ordinary Sunday readings. They are comparatively small, occupying 
the width of a single writing column. The only other miniature similarly located, 
though without frame and background and without having the distinction of being 
a feast picture, is the kneeling John (fig. 293). As we shall see later, this scene is 
unique also from the iconographical point of view. Otherwise the scribe wrote the 
text continuously so that only the margins were left to the painter for additional 
miniatures. 

The consequences of arranging scenes in the margins are manifold. (1) It led to 
far-reaching abbreviations, going to such extremes at times as to reduce scenes to 
single figures (figs. 308, 313, 322, 326). (2) As far as the models had any background, 
it was eliminated, save in cases like the Incredulity of Thomas, enclosed in the letter 
omikron (fig. 298), where the “closed doors” were iconographically needed. (3) Where 
the margin or the space between two writing columns was too narrow for even an 
abbreviated scene, the artist had two different solutions for rearranging a composition: 
either to superimpose the parts and to abandon the spatial coherence as in the miracle 
at the pool of Bethesda (fig. 301), or to distribute the parts at either side of the writing 
column and to make artistic use of the interval caused by this separation as, e.g., in 
the scene of Peter running to the still distant tomb (fig. 296) or John the Baptist 
seeing Christ approaching from far away (fig. 297). (4) Where a marginal scene 
illustrating the beginning of a lection coincides with an ornamented initial, the 
artist fuses them by putting the main figure in the place of the stem. The most 
frequently used letter is the ““IT’”—since so many lections begin with the phrase 
T6 xaip éxetvy—where the figure is made to support the crossbar (figs. 296, 297, 299, 
etc.). On occasion even two figures (fig. 304) or additional landscape and architectural 
features may be included in the formation of the stem (figs. 301 and 303). How far 
the illustrator may go in the fusion can be seen in the Ascension (fig. 305) where the 
Virgin, larger in size than the angels and apostles on either side, is placed in front of 
a tree on which rests the glory with the ascending Christ, held on its part by two angels 
who form the crossbar. 

It must be realized that the separate discussion of the formal aspects violates to 
some extent the concept of artistic unity, since the whole system of formal differentia- 
tions is closely linked with a gradation of the scenes according to their liturgical im- 
portance. In order to understand fully the structure of the miniature cycle of a complex 
lectionary we have, therefore, to analyze the various iconographic groups of which 
it consists. 

A substantial part of the lectionary illustrations harks back, of course, to a Gospel 
book, just as the lectionary text itself is but a rearrangement of passages from the 
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ee eecaal cutee een an adjustment of the illustrations to their 
oe te ae jority of illustrated Gospel books have their 
pictorial decoration limited to the full-page miniatures of the four evangelists, and 
only comparatively few contain scenic illustrations. The same is true for the lection- 
aries in which we meet the same type of evangelist pictures save that their order had 
to be rearranged. Since most readings in the period from Easter to Pentecost are taken 
from the Gospel of St. John, it was appropriate to have his picture at the very be- 
ginning. Matthew follows next in front of the reading for Monday after Pentecost, 
then Luke in front of the readings for those weeks in which the Saturday and Sunday 
lections are taken from Luke’s Gospel, and finally Mark, heading the readings for the 
Saturdays and Sundays of Lent. This is the order followed also in the Morgan lec- 
tionary where, however, only the pictures of Matthew, Luke, and Mark (figs. 309, 
310, 312) belong to the original Gospel set, whereas the group of John and Prochorus 
in a landscape setting was not at first a part of any set, but started out as a single unit.”* 
This explains why in the perhaps most beautifully and richly illustrated lectionary, 
the one in Dionysiu on Mount Athos, there exists only a particularly splendid picture 
of John and Prochorus in the landscape,”* but no miniatures of the other three evan- 
gelists, which.are not lost but never existed. It seems as if this picture had first entered 
the lectionary before it was taken over into Gospel books. The literary source from 
which this John and Prochorus group was made up we shall discuss later. 

Wherever an illustrator of a lectionary wants to represent an evangelist portrait in 
addition to the four full-page ones, he never repeats one of those, but rather depicts 
a smaller, usually standing, figure within the column or in the margin. In the Morgan 
manuscript we find a little initial figure of Luke at the beginning of the reading for 
September first (fig. 321), where, contrary to custom, the evangelist holds a scroll 
instead of the Gospel codex. Though this is the only evangelist figure of its kind in 
this manuscript, there are other lectionaries, like Lavra A. 86, which depict evangelists 
frequently either standing within an initial or constituting the initial itself, pointing 
to or writing the first letter of the passage which they precede.” Such initial figures 
fit so well in the system of lectionary illustration that it seems reasonable to assume 
that they were invented for it. 

The amount of narrative scenes taken over from a Gospel book varies with each 
individual copy, but even the richest lectionaries contain only a selection from full 
picture cycles like those in the two well-known Gospel books in Florence, Laurentian 
Library, cod. Plut. v1, 23, and Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, cod. gr. 44.7 There 
are two reasons for this: first, a normal lectionary does not comprise the full text of 
the Four Gospels and, secondly, the illustrators centered their energies only on the 
ompositional rearrangements, there was in many 
e of a scene. Peter looking into the empty tomb 
6) looks much the same in the Paris Gospel 


very beginning of a lection. Save for c 
cases no need for changes of the essenc 
in form of an opened sarcophagus (fig. 29 
20K, Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmal- 
erei, pl. LU, no. 307-308. 

21 These two manuscripts form the basis for 
G. Millet’s fundamental book on the Gospel 
illustration: Recherches sur Viconographie de 
V’Evangile, Paris 1916. 


18 J, Weitzmann-Fiedler, “Ein Evangelientyp 
mit Aposteln als Begleitfiguren,” in Das Sie- 
bente Jahrzehnt, Festschrift zum 70. Geburts- 
tag von Adolph Goldschmidt, Berlin 1935, PP- 
goff. 

19 Cf. note 16. 
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book,” the only changes being formal in that Peter, forming the stem of the initial ““T,” 
is separated from the tomb by the writing column. On the other hand, in scenes like 
the Incredulity of Thomas (fig. 298), Christ talking to the Samaritan Woman (fig. 
303), and the Baptism (fig. 325) the spatial coherence is maintained and with it a fea- 
ture of the Gospel model. 

But even in the two Gospel books in Florence and Paris the picture cycle is not 
complete and there are indications of omissions and condensations in them. On 
occasion, one or the other of the omitted features shows up ina lectionary. The 
Morgan manuscript, e.g., shows John the Baptist “looking upon Jesus as he walked” 
and pointing Him out to the two disciples following him (fig. 297). In the Paris 
Gospel book’ this scene is abbreviated and combined with the following in which 
Christ talks to the two disciples. As the result of this fusion the Christ figure of 
the first scene has been dropped and the one of the second been related to both 
events. ‘T’o the walking Christ in the Morgan lectionary, who is holding a scroll 
in one hand and yet not raising the other in a gesture of speech, we know no parallel 
in any existing Gospel book. Unique also is the Joseph of Arimathaea (fig. 299) who 
holds over his hands the fine linen which according to Mark 15:46, he had bought for 
the wrapping of Christ’s body. His striding pose indicates that he is on the way to 
Christ's tomb. Without parallel in any Gospel book, as far as we know, is also the 
Christ who stands in front of the city of Jerusalem (fig. 301) prior to the healing of 
the paralytic, the episode represented underneath. But then there follows the group 
of the sick, placed on top instead of alongside of the pool of Bethesda, a scene which 
vice versa is abbreviated in the Morgan lectionary, compared with the corresponding 
one in the Paris codex Bibliothéque Nationale gr. 74.4 Only the last phase, the 
dispute between the healed paralytic and the Jews, is represented alike in the Gospel 
cycle and the lectionary.”° 

In general, however, abbreviations like those of the pool of Bethesda are more fre- 
quent in lectionaries than expansions, owing to the limitation of space in the margin. 
The two women with the flask for the anointing (fig. 300) should be confronted with 
the angel sitting on the tomb, who most likely was meant to be placed on the other 
side of the writing column and for some reason or other not executed. Christ healing 
the Blind (fig. 304) one would expect to be surrounded by apostles.** and the Cruci- 
fixion scene too (fig. 329) is usually much richer in narrative Gospel cycles.*” There 
are cases of such extreme abbreviations that a single figure only remains, often ob- 
scuring the original scenic connection. So, e.g., is the figure of Christ at the beginning 
of the Pentecost lection (fig. 308) singled out of a scene in which He talks to the 
disciples and pharisees,?* and made self-centered and hieratic. Or John the Baptist 
(fig. 313), who in a narrative illustration to Luke 3:19-22 speaks to Herod and 
Herodias enthroned,” is turned to a frontal position, holding a scroll and blessing. 


22 H. Omont, Evangiles avec peintures by- 26 Omont, op. cit., pl. 159. 
zantines du XI siécle, Paris (s.d.), pl. 140. *7 Op. cit., pls. 178-180. 

8 Op. cit., pl. 146. * OD. cit., pl. 152. 8 Op. cit., pl. 157. 

*° Cf. the illustration on fol. 176v. of the * Cf. the lectionary in $. Giorgio dei Greci 
Florentine Gospel (photo Doucet 84) where in Venice, fol. 141r. (photo in the Department 
the group of the three Jews is more con- of Art and Archaeology of Princeton Uni- 
densed. versity). 
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And the same is true for the second John the B 
with an unfolded scroll 


he pose, as, e 8. that of Christ i 
na » aS, e.g, talking to th 
Jews about the circumcision (John 7: 14-30), who in the Paris Gospel is Seas 


80 7 . 
seated and in the Morgan manuscript (fig, 302) standing so as to fit the stem of the 
iniual. ‘An initial fgure may even replace a whole scene as, e.g., the standing Virgin 


orant (fig. 322), who is a substitute for a re resentation of . ae 
th 
celebrated on September 8.*1 - of the Birth of the Virgin, 


is not consistent to begin with, since he reduced 
also the Ascension (fig. 305), the Crucifixion (fig. 323) and the Baptism (fig. 325)— 


all three belonging to the cycle of the great feasts—to initial and marginal scenes. 


beginning of a lection.*? Most 
Easter (John 1:18-28) a repre- 
ich, however, begins only with 
e; the only begotten Son, which 


is the last verse of the prologue 
in which John the Evangelist expounds his ideas about Christ. There is no Gospel 


book which has this verse illustrated, and there is no indication that such a picture 
had ever existed in it. Moreover, the fact that all extant illustrations of verse 18 are 
to be found in lectionaries and are of such a variety that one cannot speak of an es- 
tablished iconography, is additional evidence for their having been invented for the 
beginning of the pericope. In the Morgan manuscript, where the importance of the 
scene is emphasized by being placed within the writing column (fig. 293), John the 
Evangelist is represented in proskynesis, praying to the invisible God who, in old 
Jewish tradition® is pictorialized by the hand. Other lectionaries like the one in S. 
Giorgio dei Greci in Venice (fig. 295) place the scene within an initial with the 
praying John, reduced to a bust, below the crossbar of the letter theta and the hand 
of God above it. Yet, according to orthodox theology, God became visible as Christ 
Incarnate and, therefore, can and should be represented in the image of Christ. 
Therefore, the illustrator of the lectionary in Dionysiu (fig. 294) represents John 
standing and pointing at God, who is pictorialized as a figure of Christ with white hair 
in the manifestation known as the “Ancient of Days” who holds the Christ Child in 
His lap. In this unique manner the artist visualized in pictorial form the phrase of 
“the only begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father.” 

Another group of New Testament pictures, distinguished by frame and background, 
is also distinguished iconographically, by comprising only scenes of the Passion and 


°° Omont, op. cit., pl. 156. council in the Morgan lectionary, M. 692, 
** Cf. cod. Vat. gr. 1156, fol. 246v., Weitz- Weitzmann, op. cit., p. 157f. and pl. xv. 
mann, “Narrative and Liturgical Gospel Illus- 88 As in various fresco panels of the syna- 
trations,” pl. xvi, no. 1. gogue of Dura. 
* Cf. the representation of priests holding 
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of some of the great feasts. It begins with the Washing of the Feet (fig. 315) in which 
Christ and Peter are placed in the center and the apostles divided in two equal groups 
in a very balanced composition. The normal Middle Byzantine representation of this 
theme shows one or several apostles in the attitude of loosening their sandals, whereas 
the quietly standing apostles of the Morgan miniature reflect an older iconography, 
found in the Rossano Gospels and the tenth-century lectionary in Leningrad, cod. 
21.°° But in both these parallels the apostles form a solid group. The division into 
two equal groups is more typical of monumental art where the artist’s desire for a 
more centralized composition, as may be seen in the mosaic of Hosios Lukas,°* is 
naturally much stronger than in miniatures. This suggests that the Morgan miniature 
may be derived from a mosaic or fresco, which, however, was most likely earlier than 
the mosaics of Hosios Lukas and Daphni because of the exclusion of the apostles 
loosening their sandals. 

Also the next scene, the Betrayal of Judas (fig. 316), reveals the character of monu- 
mental art in the manner in which the soldiers arresting Christ are arranged in two 
planes and those in the foreground are depicted in a rhythmic order. Peter and 
Malchus are likewise subordinated to this rhythmic order, contrary to the common 
iconography where this group is more strongly singled out. It is noteworthy that 
among the rather numerous representations of this theme in Middle Byzantine art 
none corresponds exactly with that of the Morgan miniature. 

For similar reasons, the balanced composition of Peter’s Denial (fig. 317) seems 
to reflect a monumental model. While in a pure narrative cycle, Peter is usually 
represented as many times as he utters the denial and repeated once more with the 
crowing cock,* the painter of the Morgan lectionary depicts him only once in the 
center of the picture and relates him simultaneously to the challenging “damsel” 
in the window at the left and to the crowing cock at the right. The manner in which 
the cock is lined up with the “damsel” and at the same time placed on a pedestal in 
front of a building which counterbalances the house at the left, reveals a carefully 
organizing mind. 

The most complex composition in the set is the Deposition from the Cross, joined 
with the Bewailing of Christ, the so-called Threnos (fig. 318). The normal Middle 
Byzantine iconography shows Christ still erect on the Cross with only one arm free 
which is touched or kissed by the Virgin, while Nicodemus is busy taking the nail 
out of Christ’s other hand and Joseph of Arimathaea is holding Christ’s body. The 
Morgan miniature shows an advanced stage of the Deposition where both arms of 
Christ are freed and the body is lowered into a horizontal position. Nicodemus is 
occupied with freeing the feet from the nails and Christ’s body is held jointly by 
Joseph of Arimathaea and the Virgin. The angularity of Christ's body and its parallel- 
ism with the bar of the cross enhance the hieratic character, emphasizing at the same 
time the utter helplessness of the broken body. This particular type of the Deposition 


** A Mufiz, Il codice purpureo di Rossano, bridge, Mass. 1931, pl. xu. Although the cor- 
Rome 1907, pl. v. ; responding mosaic of Daphni (Diez-Demus, 
°° Morey in Art Bulletin, x1 (1929), p. 83 fig. 94) is half destroyed, it too must be recon- 


and fig. 96. structed with an equally divided group of 
*° E. Diez and O. Demus, Byzantine Mosaics apostles. 
in Greece, Hosios Lucas and Daphni, Cam- 87 Omont, op. cit., pl. 47. 
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resembles that of a much destroyed Cappadocian fresco from the New Church of 
Togale* and that of a tenth-century ivory plaque in Hannover,’ but differs from both 
and seems quite unique in the horizontal position of Christ’s head and His dangling 
right arm crossing the body. 

The Threnos underneath the Deposition shows Christ lying on a shroud, His head 
being supported by the kneeling Virgin. In deviation from the normal iconography, 
according to which Joseph of Arimathaea and Nicodemus are represented at Christ’s 
feet,* the painter of the Morgan manuscript depicts two women, a motif for which 
we know no parallel. In the Nicodemus Gospel (chap. x1) which is the literary basis 
for the Bewailing scene, the Mother of God, Mary Magdalene and Salome are present 
along with John and other women. So apparently it was the illustrator’s intention 
to have the two women at Christ’s feet identified with Mary Magdalene and Salome. 
The Threnos seems to be a Middle Byzantine invention and the Morgan miniature 
is one of the oldest representations of it preserved today. None of them is older than 
the eleventh century, although the origin of this scene very likely leads back to the 
tenth or perhaps even the end of the ninth century when George of Nicomedia in one 
of his homilies** describes the Bewailing in some detail. As time went on, more 
mourners were grouped around Christ, and the Virgin is represented kissing Christ 
instead of merely supporting His head. From both points of view, the limitation to 
the most essential figures and the greater restraint in the Virgin’s emotion, the 
Morgan miniature seems to reflect the dependence on a rather early model. 

Not much can be said about the Nativity (fig. 327) which, save for the two angels 
in the upper left corner and the two shepherds from the Annunciation at the right, 
is so thoroughly overpainted that the original composition can no longer be visualized. 
Of course, one would expect to see the Washing of the Child by the two midwives in 
the foreground, and alongside of it the tired old Joseph. But whether the miniature 
included the Adoration of the Magi, approaching from the left and counterbalancing 
the shepherds at the right, is uncertain. Obviously the restorer had no knowledge of 
what a Middle Byzantine Nativity should look like. 

The Presentation in the Temple (fig. 328) corresponds more than any other scene 
of this set examined so far with the common iconography, according to which the 
Virgin holding the Child* and Simeon form the center, while Joseph follows the 
Virgin and the Prophetess Anna stands behind Simeon. A certain variation within 
this scene is to be found in the attitude of the Christ Child, who either is leaning 
forward while being handed over to Simeon or resisting this action by grasping the 
Virgin’s garment. This latter version, which we meet in the Morgan miniature, has 
its closest parallel in the Presentation miniature of the Basil menologion in the 
Vatican“ though the two representations differ widely in style. The figures in the 
menologion move freely and with excitement, while in the Morgan miniature they 


88G. de Jerphanion, Les Eglises rupestres pp: 489ff. and Goldschmidt-Weitzmann, op. 


de Cappadoce, vol. u, Paris 1928, pls. 84, no. cit., pl. vi, no. 23, LXVII, no. 204, LXVIII. 
2, and 85 no. 3. “1 Migne, Pat. Gr. 100, col. 1480. 

89 A Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die #2 Only in rare instances does Simeon hold 
Byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. u, the child. e ; 
Berlin 1934, pl. xvu, no. 40. 48 Il menologio di Basilio II, Codices e Vati- 

40 Cf. the examples in Millet, Recherches, canis selecti, vol. vi, Turin 1907, p. 365. 
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are more erect and reserved. These are the differences between a more narrative and 
a more monumental concept, and so we are once more inclined to associate the Morgan 
miniature, small in format as it is, with a monumental tradition. 

In the Annunciation (fig. 329) the angel approaches the Virgin, who has been 
occupied with spinning and has just arisen from her throne, the spindle still in her 
hand. Her right arm is wrapped in the paenula as if in the sling of a toga, a feature 
which has its parallel in the Virgin of the Annunciation of the well-known Gregory 
manuscript in Paris, gr. 510, from the end of the ninth century,“ while it is rare in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries and becomes popular again only in Late Byzantine 
art. Contrary to the common iconography, the angel Gabriel carries the labarum, i.e., 
the imperial standard, instead of the scepter. This seems to indicate that the model, 
in which the attribute was likely made more conspicuous, had an imperial con- 
notation.*° 

Nearly every one of this set of small, framed pictures—which also comprises a 
representation of the Koimesis to be discussed later—has certain features which are 
rare or even unique, in comparison with the marginal scenes which as a whole follow 
the more conventional iconography. Obviously the framed set must be derived from 
a different source, and this source we believe to be a monumental cycle, not only be- 
cause of the inherent monumental quality of the compositions, but because all of 
them represent either great feasts or events of the Passion, i.e., scenes one expects on 
the walls of a Middle Byzantine church. Which church it was, we are unable to say. 
We can only surmise that the basic fresco or mosaic cycle may have belonged to the 
end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth century, i-e., before the full develop- 
ment of the Macedonian Renaissance, and furthermore that it had some imperial 
significance because of the labarum in the angel’s hand. 

There is still one more Gospel scene to be considered, namely the Teaching of 
Christ in the synagogue after He had read from the book of Isaiah (fig. 319). Icono- 
graphically, it rather belongs together with the marginal scenes, since it forms no part 
of the cycle of the great feasts. Its importance lies merely in the fact that it marks the 
beginning of the calendar year on September first, and for this reason only is it 
surrounded, together with a scene from the life of Symeon Stylites, by a broad orna- 
mental border. Differently from the miniatures of the feast and Passion cycle, its 
hieratic effect is not the result of an influence of a monumental model, since it is not 
very likely that this scene ever existed in a monumental tradition. More probably, 
the illustrator of the lectionary himself had transformed a more narrative scene in 
order to enhance its impression of solemnity. In part we can still follow this process 
by comparing the Morgan miniature with the corresponding one in the Florentine 
Gospel book (fig. 320). In both cases we deal with a precise illustration of Luke 4:20. 
This means that not the giving, but the returning of the book of Isaiah is depicted, 
since, according to the medieval vocabulary of gestures, the “giver” holds the object 

to be handed over and the “receiver” stretches his hands out towards it. Yet the two 


44H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens monastery Vatopedi, leads Moses into the 
manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothéque Nationale, mountain. This attribute too can be under- 
Paris 1929, pl. xx. stood as an illusion to an imperial dedication. 
45 Cf. the globe in the hand of the angel who, Cf. Weitzmann, Joshua Roll, p. g2 and pl. 
in a miniature of the Octateuch in the Athos XXVI, NO. 93. 
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miniatures differ in the placing of the minister receiving the book: in the Florentine 
Gospel he is an older man standing behind the back of the bench, while in the Morgan 
miniature he is squeezed in a somewhat indefinable position between the bench and 
its back, which is heightened like that of a choir stall in order to give the scene a more 
stately setting. The majestic impression of the Morgan miniature is further enhanced 
by depicting Christ in superhuman size and, apparently under the influence of a 
common type of the Christ enthroned, in strong frontality and with a blessing 
gesture directed towards the beholder. In the Florentine miniature Christ returns 
the book with, what obviously is the proper gesture, His right hand, thereby crossing 
His breast. The Morgan painter placed the book into the left hand of Christ in what 
looks like a somewhat awkward and unnatural gesture, not quite befitting the stately 
Christ on the throne. It is by the analysis of such details that we learn to understand the 
process of transformation from a narrative into a hieratic type of picture. 

The normal cycle of the great feasts includes also events which are not based on 
the text of the canonical Gospels, namely the Anastasis, the Ascension, the Pentecost 
[the place of which is taken in the Morgan lectionary by the rather insignificant 
initial showing Christ teaching (fig. 308)| and the Koimesis. The reading for Ascension 
day is Mark 16:g9-20 which mentions the Ascension proper in verse 19, but details, 
such as the two angels pointing out the ascending Christ to the apostles, make it 
perfectly clear that not this, but the passage, Acts 1:9-11, is the basis for the picture 
(fig. 305). Assuming as a rule that a miniature is made up for the text which it illus- 
trates, one would consequently conclude that the Ascension was invented for an 
illustrated text of the Acts. That such a type of manuscript existed in Byzantine art we 
know from the thirteenth-century Rockefeller McCormick New Testament in Chicago, 
and, although no Ascension picture exists in the present codex, yet a now missing leat 
surely once contained it.** At the same time, the Ascension picture is not fully ex- 
plained by the text of Acts either, which does not mention the Virgin, so predominant 
in all Byzantine representations. The fact that the Mother of God appears already in 
the Ascension picture of the well-known Syriac Gospel of Rabula and other Early 
Christian monuments from Palestine like the Monza phials,*’ which in all probability 
reflect famous compositions at the holy sites of Jerusalem, suggests the influence of a 
monumental composition. The history of several feast pictures is rooted in a narrative 
as well as a monumental tradition, and in each case difficulties arise when one attempts 
to trace their development, because of the lack of monuments in the formative stage, 
i.e., the pre-iconoclastic period. 

This applies also to the Anastasis, which in the Morgan manuscript shares the front 
page with the John and Prochorus group (fig. 290). That the apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus, on which the illustration is based, existed with a narrative picture cycle 
we can gather from a thirteenth-century Latin manuscript in Madrid, whose byzan- 
tinizing style reveals a Greek archetype,** and from the columns of St. Mark’s in 


46H. R. Willoughby, The Rockefeller Mc- pl. 434 no. 2-3. 


Cormick New Testament, Chicago 1932, vol. 48 A, y. Erbach-Fiirstenau, “L’Evangelo di 
Il, p. 320. Nicodemo,” in Archivio storico dell’Arte, u 
47 P. R. Garrucci, Storia della Arte Cristiana, (1896), pp. 225ff. 


vol. 11, 1876, pl. 139, no. 2 and vol. vi, 1880, 
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Venice, whose narrative character reveals a miniature cycle as ultimate model.*? But 
when the Anastasis became the great feast of Easter and isolated from its narrative 
context, a more balanced and monumental composition was created with the kings on 
the one side and the prophets on the other. We do not know where, in which medium 
and when this took place, but apparently this new composition is not older than the 
end of iconoclasm, since only about that time did the Anastasis become the feast 
picture for Easter. This coincides with the period of Leo the Wise who in a homily” 
speaks about the Harrowing of Hell as if he might have seen a pictorial rendering of 
it. Yet, the full story of the Anastasis picture has still to be written in connection with 
other dogmatic feast pictures. The Anastasis of the Morgan lectionary represents the 
early iconography according to which Christ approaches Adam and grasps his hand 
while Eve stands praying behind Adam." By the time the Morgan manuscript was 
made, two other versions had been invented in the meantime, one, represented by the 
codex Iviron 1, showing Christ in a frontal and central position with outstretched 
arms,” and the other, represented in the lectionary of the Skevophylakion in Lavra, 
depicting Christ as he drags Adam out of Hades like Heracles the Cerberus out of the 
Lower World.** Yet, the first type had never been superseded, but continued all the 
time, so that its use should not be considered a particular conservative feature, all the 
more so since the Christ in the Morgan miniature no longer holds a scroll as in the 
earliest examples™ but the victorious cross which he shares with the Heracles-like 
Christ. 

The Koimesis (fig. 330) faces us with a problem similar to that of the Anastasis. Also 
the apocryphal Gospel of the Dormition of the Virgin, like that of Nicodemus, seems 
once to have existed with a narrative miniature cycle, though no such copy is pre- 
served and only scattered scenes which migrated into other texts bear witness of it.” 
In addition, a balanced composition of the death proper originated in monumental 
art, where Christ stands in the center behind the couch with the soul of the Virgin 
in His raised arms while the apostles stand around. This composition became what 
one might call the canonical feast picture, being copied in many different media and 
with only slight variations. These include, first of all, the number of the mourners 
in addition to the twelve apostles. John of Damascus in his second homily on the 
Dormition® names three, Dionysius the Areopagite, Timothy and Hierotheus, and 
many monuments depict just these three bishops. But the illustrator of the Morgan 
lectionary adds a fourth, thus having two on either side. Whatever his reason may 


4° G. Costantini, “Le colonne del ciborio di dakovianum, vu (1936), p. 88 and pl. 11, no. 1; 
San Marco a Venezia,” in Arte cristiana, 11 Idem, ‘“‘Narrative and Liturgical Gospel Illus- 
(1915), pp. 8ff., 166ff., 235ff. (here older bibli- trations,” p. 170 and pls. xxvm, no. 2 and 
ography) XXIX. 

5° Migne, Pat. Gr. 107, col. g6ff. 54 E.g. Leningrad Ms. 21. Morey, Art Bulle- 


51 For the iconography of the Anastasis, cf. tin, x1 (1929), p. 57 and fig. 63; Weitzmann, 
C. R. Morey, East Christian Paintings in the op. cit., p. 161 and pl. xix. 


Freer Collection, New York 1914, pp. 45ff. 55 Fuller evidence of this statement we shall 
52 A. Evyydmovdos, ‘Ioropnueva Eiayyéda Movijs try to provide in the publication announced 
TBipwv ‘Ay. “Opovs, Athens 1932, pl. 1. in note 3. 
53 Weitzmann, “Das Evangelion im Ske- 56 Migne, Pat. Gr. 96, col. 749. 


vophylakion zu Lawra,” in Seminarium Kon- 
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have been, whether for the sake of symmetry or iconography, he is not the only one 
who made this addition." 

In the second part of the lectionary which contains the readings according to the 
calendar year, commemorations of saints are added to the readings from the Gospels, 
and therefore this part is often called a menologion, just like the service book of that 
name which contains the fuller text of the Lives of Saints. And with the commemora- 
tions of the saints their pictures also were taken over from a menologion proper into 
a lectionary. There are lectionaries like the cod. Vat. gr. 1156 which stresses this part 
of the illustration even more heavily than the scenes from the Life of Christ,** but 
in the Morgan manuscript there are only a few pictures from that source. In most 
lectionaries which have pictures of saints there is an emphasis on that of Symeon 
Stylites, not because of a special importance of this saint, but because the day of his 
commemoration falls on September first, i.e., the beginning of the calendar year. The 
Morgan lectionary is the only one we know which illustrates the death of the stylite 
(fig. 319). He lies on a mattress in front of the column on which he had spent most of 
his life and he is mourned by other monks. Normally Symeon is represented alive on 
top of the column while worshipers look up to him. Both scenes are excerpted from 
a narrative cycle which was made to accompany the vita of the saint, composed by 
Simeon Metaphrastes with the use of older vitae.® A splendid purple leaf which 
precedes the Metaphrastes vita in an eleventh-twelfth-century manuscript, Esphig- 
menu 14 on Mount Athos” represents on recto and verso in superimposed zones no 
less than six episodes, beginning with Symeon as a shepherd boy brought to the 
monastery, until his death, which sufficiently resembles that of the Morgan miniature 
as to suggest a common model. Here we have one of the rare cases where a single 
event from a saint’s life can be traced back to the basic cycle, since we possess only 
very few more fully illustrated Metaphrastes vitae today. 

Even in most menologia proper which we possess today the scenic illustrations are 
comparatively rare and the more common type is the standing saint in frontal position. 
Wherever the illustrator of the Morgan lectionary took over this type of saint, he 
turned him into an initial figure like those of Basil for the reading of January first 
(fig. 324) and the soldier saint Theodore Tiron (fig. 314). The latter’s calendar day 
is February 17th and there his picture exists in some menologia, but in the Morgan 
and some other lectionaries™ he is placed in front of the reading for the first Sabbath 
of Lent (Mark 2:23-3:5). On that day is celebrated a miracle, the so-called @aipa 
Tov Ko\dvBwv, about which the Constantinopolitan patriarch Nectarius informs us in 


57 Cf. the ivories in Wolfenbiittel and Co- mss. grecs. pl. XCVIII, No. 3). 
logne. Goldschmidt-Weitzmann, Byzantinische 60 Migne, Pat. Gr. 114, cols. 32o0ff. 
Elfenbeinskulpturen, vol. u, pls. tix, no. 176 61H. Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Athos- 
and Lx, no. 180. Kléstern, Leipzig, 1891, pp. 192-194 and pl. 26. 
58 Millet, Recherches, pp. 13 and passim; 62 Dionysiu Ms. 740, fol. 41v; New York, 
Weitzmann, op. cit., pp. 156, 160, and pls. x11, Morgan Ms. 692, fol. 124r. (both unpublished) 
XVIII. and Athens, Nat. Lib. cod. 68, fol. 8gr. (Buberl, 


5° E.g., Dionysiu Ms. 740, fol. 116r., Pante- Die Miniaturhandschrifien der Nationalbiblio- 
leimon Ms. g, fol. 186r., Vat. Gr. 1156, fol. 24er. thek in Athen, Vienna 1917, p. 18 and fig. 62. 
(all three unpublished) and Paris, Bibl. Nat. Here wrongly described as John the Evan- 
suppl. gr. 27 (Omont, Miniat. des plus anciens gelist). 
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his homily De festo S. Theodori.** When the Christians were persecuted by Julian 
the Apostate in a.p. 362, the emperor ordered food to be secretly besprinkled with 
the blood of sacrifices, thus forcing the Christians of Constantinople to become un- 
wittingly participants of pagan sacrifices. Theodore—who had been martyred in 
A.D. 304—appeared during the night to the bishop of that city and ordered the baking 
and distribution of «é\AvBa, a kind of wheat cake, in order to prevent the eating of 
the polluted food. It is for this reason that Theodore Tiron is commemorated at the 
beginning of Lent. 

On the sixth Sunday after Easter the Holy Fathers of Nicaea are commemorated. 
To illustrate the lection of this day the painter of the Morgan manuscript formed an 
initial T (fig. 306) out of eight busts of bishops, some of whom can be identified. At 
the bottom of the stem we see John Chrysostom with his typical ascetic facial features, 
holding a jewel-studded codex in his veiled hands. The bishop above him, with the 
characteristic square white beard, is Gregory of Nazianzus, the next one with the 
black beard surely Basil, and then follows in all probability Athanasius.“ Refraining 
from trying any more identifications, one fact stands out quite clearly on the basis 
of the three surely identifiable bishops, namely that no attempt was made to represent 
the historical council of Nicaea in A.D. 325, but just a gathering of the most famous 
church fathers. The same is true for a group of standing bishops in the Vatican 
lectionary, cod. gr. 1156 (fig. 307), depicted to commemorate the sixth oecumenical 
council of A.D. 680 on September 15th. Here too John Chrysostom, Basil and Gregory 
of Nazianzus are clearly recognizable, and this clearly indicates that the group of the 
best known church fathers could be used for the commemoration of any historical 
council. 

Underneath the initial formed of busts, two more bishops are represented in 
proskynesis, identified by an inscription as Arius and Nestorius. True enough, Arius 
was anathematized in 325, at Nicaea, but not so Nestorius whose doctrines were 
condemned in 481 at the council of Ephesus. Also in this respect is the miniature 
altogether unhistorical. In a very similar pose is a condemned heretic, obviously a 
prominent iconoclast, depicted in a miniature of the Vatican menologion which 
represents the seventh oecumenical council from a.p. 787.°° A menologion picture of 
this type was apparently used by the lectionary painter as model and thoroughly dis- 
sected so as to fit the ornamental requirements of the initial. At the same time, it is 
not likely that the menologion text is the basic one for which the council pictures 
were originally made up. We have tried to prove elsewhere® that they were invented 
as frontispieces for the text of the Canons of the Oecumenical Councils, or rather 
their short résumés at the beginnings. So actually we deal here with a case of a double 
migration, first from a manuscript of the Acts of the Council into a menologion, and 
from there into a lectionary. 

The last scene to be discussed is that of John dictating to Prochorus under divine 
inspiration (fig. 290), a scene which we excluded from our previous discussion of the 


83 Migne, Pat. Gr. 39, col. 1821ff. 666, fol. 1 v., where he is inscribed. P. Baldass 
** Though normally represented with the in Bolletino d’Arte (1952), p. 107 and fig. 12. 
cap of the Alexandrian patriarchs, he appears 65 J] menologio, p. 108. 
without it in a miniature of the gathering of 66 Byzantion, XVI (1942-43), pp. 122ff. 
the most famous church fathers in cod. Vat. gr. 
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evangelist pictures because it is not an author portrait in the usual sense of the word. 
Depicted is rather an episode, namely John’s dictating of the Gospel to Prochorus 
on the island of Patmos before going to Ephesus. This event is reported in the Acta 
Joannis which were written by a certain Prochorus whom Zahn believes to be a 
presbyter of the West Syrian Church of around a.p. 500. On these Acts rests the 
vita of John by Simeon Metaphrastes,®* and an eleventh-twelfth-century menologion 
in the British Museum, Add. Ms. 11870, which contains a series of Metaphrastian 
Lives, has indeed in front of the Life of John the Evangelist this very same composi- 
tion of John dictating the Gospel to Prochorus (fig. 292).°° So in all probability it 
was invented for the vita of John by Simeon Metaphrastes and taken over from there 
into a lectionary, a conclusion which is corroborated by the fact that no picture of 
this particular John and Prochorus group occurs before the end of the tenth century,” 
the time when the writings of Simeon Metaphrastes had become popular. In other 
words the picture is taken over from the same source as that of the death of Symeon 
Stylites, and, realizing the importance which the menologion played as source for the 
lectionary—second only to the Gospels themselves—this should hardly be surprising. 

This structural analysis of a complex picture cycle like that of the Morgan lec- 
tionary gives us an insight into the working method of a group of miniaturists engaged 
in the manufacturing of a rich service book. Of course, it is not possible to determine 
exactly how much the illuminators of the Morgan manuscript themselves had put 
together from the various sources which we tried to trace, or how much they found 
already assembled in another rich lectionary which served as model. Most of the 
small initial scenes look like the result of an increasing abbreviation and ornamentali- 
zation within the lectionary tradition. On the other hand, the framed miniatures 
illustrating great feasts and events of the Passion, have a considerable individuality, 
and, since no reflection of their at times unique iconography can be traced in other 
Constantinopolitan lectionaries, it is quite possible that the illustrator of the Morgan 
codex was the first to copy them from the hypothetical monumental model. A more 
precise placing of the manuscript within the history of the illustrated lectionaries has 
to wait until the material is more completely published. For the time being it may 
suffice to state that the Morgan lectionary has no parallel among the preserved ones 
as far as the selection of scenes is concerned, and that in the execution, it shows the 
technical refinement equal to the best Constantinopolitan manuscripts from the end 
of the eleventh century. 

87 Th. Zahn, Acta Joannis, Erlangen 1880, Manuscripts, New York 1911, p. 54 and pl. v; 
pp. Lx and 154ff. O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, 

68 Migne, Pat. Gr. 116, col. 692. Oxford 1911, p. 259 and figs. 159-160. 

8° G. F. Warner, British Museum, Reproduc- 7 Weitzmann, Byzantinische Buchmaleret, 
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